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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION".   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  CLAUDE  K.  ROBERTSON.   THE 
DATE  IS  APRIL  16,  19  76.   THE  PLACE  IS  KNOXVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  IN- 
TERVIEW IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Robertson,  I  suggest  that  we  start 

with  basic  biographical  information 
about  you  and  from  there  we'll  get  on  into  the  campaign  of  1970. 
MR.  R03ERTS0N:  All  right,  sir.   My  family  lived  at  the 

time  of  my  birth  in  Tullahoma,  Coffee 
County,  Tennessee.   I  was  born  at  old  Protestant  Hospital,  now  Baptist 
Hospital,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.   I  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
at  Tullahoma.   I  attended  Old  Memphis  State  College  prior  to  the  time 
that  it  became  Memphis  State  University  for  one  quarter  in  the  fall  of 
1950.   In  January  of  1951  I  entered  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  was 
discharged  in  December  of  1954.   I  returned  to  the  University  of  Tennessee. 
I  shouldn't  say  returned.   I  came  to  the  University  of  Tennessee  beginning 
in  January  of  1955.   By  that  time  I  was  married  to  Joyce  McCollum  also 
raised  principally  and  most  of  her  life  in  Tullahoma,  her  people  being 
originally  from  Roane  County,  Tennessee.   We  married  in  September  of  1953. 

In  January  of  1955  I  entered  the  University  of  Tennessee  taking  a 
very  heavy  load  each  quarter  going  the  year  round  and  finished  my  under- 
graduate and  law  degree  in  December  of  1958.   I  was  a  law  clerk  in  what 
was  at  that  time  the  firm  of  Fowler,  Rountree   and  Fowler.   Upon  my 
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graduation  and  passing  of  the  bar,  I  was  Licensed  to  practice  for  the 
Supreme  Court  in  March  of  1959.   I  joined  Fowler,  Rountree  and  Fowler 
after  as  an  associate  in  1961.   I  became  a  partner  in  1966.   The  firm's 
name  was  changed  to  Fowler,  Rountree  and  Fowler  and  Robertson  and  my 
legal  career  with  that  firm  still  exists  today  at  the  time  of  this  in- 
terview . 

My  interests  in  politics  and  principally  Republican  politics  really 
came  about  with  the  beginning  career  of  Senator  Howard  Baker.   I  had 
had  some  local  interest  starting  in  the  early  sixties,  just  on  the 
fringes  and  doing  just  what  I  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  local 
party.   But  I  really  became  involved  in  1964. 

Well,  let  me  go  back.   In  1963,  the  Second  Congressional  District 
here  was  represented  by  Howard  H.  Baker,  Senator  Baker's  father. 
Congressman  Baker  died  in  1963  and  his  widow,  Irene  Baker  was  elected 
to  fill  his  unexpired  term  until  1964.   At  that  time  Howard  Baker  Jr. 
was  a  practicing  lawyer  here  in  Knoxville  as  well  as  his  home  town  of 
Huntsville.   He  had  some,  well  actually,  his  candidacy  sort  of  started 
over  lunch  with  people  like  John  Waters  of  Sevierville,  George  Morton, 
who  had  been  a  college  law  school  chum  of  Howard's  and  he  was  also  a 
practicing  attorney  here  in  Knoxville.   Also  Bob  Campbell--Rober t  R. 
Campbell--who  is  a  practicing  attorney  here  in  Knoxville  and  the  idea 
of  his  running  for  U.S.  Senate  in  1964--I  guess  you  would  say--was 
born  out  of  these  lunch  conversations. 

At  that  time  his  mother  was  filling  his  father's  unexpired  term. 
Senator  Estes  Kefauver  had  also  died  in  1963  and  Governor  Clement  had 
appointed  Mr.  Walters  from  Morristown  to  fill  that  unexpired  term.   There 
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would  be  a  special  election  for  that  senate  seat  in  1964. 

As  it  turned  out,  Ross  Bass  from  Pulaski  and  Frank  Clement  from 
Dickson,  ran  in  the  Democratic  primary  and  Howard  Baker  ran  in  the  Re- 
publican primary  and  was  opposed  there  by  Dr.  Charles  Moffat  from  Knox- 
ville.   Baker  was  nominated  overwhelmingly.   Ross  Bass  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  Party.   And  the  election  that  year  for  the  Republican 
Party  was  a  national  disaster  because  that  happened  to  be  the  presiden- 
tial election  year  in  which  Barry  Goldwater  was  running  against  Lyndon 
Johnson.   And,  of  course,  Johnson  won  that  election  in  a  landslide.   For 
example,  in  Republican  East  Tennessee  there  were  many  areas  that  Johnson 
either  won  or  came  very  close  to  winning.   Knox  County  itself--it  was 
several  days  before  we  knew  which  presidential  candidate  had  won  Knox 
County.   And  my  recollection  is,  Goldwater  finally  carried  it  by  about 
300  votes,  but  it  was  that  close. 

Yet  at  the  very  time  the  lead  candidate  on  the  ticket  for  the  Repub- 
licans was  taking  such  a  beating  and  only  winning  five  states  nationally, 
Tennessee  not  being  one  of  them,  Howard  Baker  ran  extremely  well  against 
Ross  Bass.  Howard  received  almost  a  half  million  votes.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  margin  of  approximately  90,000  votes  which  we  considered  a  victory 
even  in  defeat. 

Of  course,  that  election  in  '64  was  only  to  fill  the  Kefauver  seat 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  which  was  to  expire  in  1966.   Senator 
Kefauver  had  been  reelected  in  1960.   So  when  1966  rolled  around,  again 
we  saw  then  Governor  Clement  and  then  incumbent  Senator  Bass  squaring  off 
against  each  other  in  the  Democratic  primary  and  Howard  Baker  and  Ken 
Roberts,  of  Nashville. 
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Incidentally,  let  me  tell  you,  I  had  known  Ken  Roberts  a  long  time 
before  I  had  known  Howard  Baker.   I  first  met  Ken  in  1949  at  Castle 
Heights  in  the  summer  of  1949--at  Castle  Heights  [and]  at  Volunteer  Boys 
State.   As  a  side  interest,  I  ran  against  Ken  Roberts  for  governor  of 
Boys  State  and  was  defeated.   Ken  was  elected  governor  of  Boys  State  for 
that  year.   Ken,  at  that  time,  was  from  Kingsport  and  he  later  attended 
Vanderbilt  and  practiced  law  and  was  also  in  the  banking  business  of  Com- 
merce Union  Bank  in  Nashville  at  the  time  that  he  ran  for  the  Senate  in 
1966. 

Both  in  1964  and  in  1966,  I  had  served  on  Howard  Baker's  state  cam- 
paign committee,  or  cabinet,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.   He  had  a 
group  of  people  that  met  every  Monday  from  all  over  the  state  from 
selected  areas  which  constituted  a  campaign  advisory  committee.   Of 
course,  he  was  elected  in  1966  and  as  a  result  from  that  election,  he  be- 
came the  first  popularly  elected  Republican  United  States  Senator  in  the 
history  of  Tennessee. 

Shortly  after  he  took  office  in  January  of  1967,  Ernest  Kola  from 
Rockford,  Tennessee--that '  s  right  outside  of  Knoxville  here  —  in  Blount 
County.   Ernie  had  been  state  chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  during 
Howard's  successful  campaign  in  1966.   Ernie  resigned  in  May  of  1967  after 
Howard's  election.   At  a  meeting  in  Gatlinburg,   the  State  Republican 
Committee  actually  on  May  12,  1967--I  am  looking  at  this  picture  of 
Howard  on  my  office  wall  because  he  gave  me  that  picture  the  day  I  was 
elected.   I  succeeded  Ernie  as  party  chairman. 

I  served  as  state  chairman  until  and,  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  date; 
but  my  recollection  is  approximately  April  of  1969.   I  served  as  State 
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Campaign  Chairman  of  the  Nixon- Agnew  campaign  in  1968.   I  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1968. 

I  resigned  in  1969  to  at  least  start  putting  the  groundwork   together 
for  the  race  for  governor  of  1970.   As  state  chairman,  I  did  serve  for 
some  period  of  time  there  during  that  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.   This  was  during  the  period  of  time  that  Ray 
Bliss  was  the  National  Republican  Chairman  and  who,  in  my  opinion,  did 
the  finest  job  as  chairman  of  a  national  party  of  anyone  we  have  ever 
had.   Ray  had  no  political  ambitions  of  his  own.   He  was  just  a  hard- 
nosed  politician  and  he  was  exactly  where  he  wanted  to  be.   He  did  a 
fine  nuts  and  bolts  kind  of  a  job. 

I  met  Winfield  Dunn,  and  I  cannot  give  you  a  time  and  a  place,  but 
I  first  came  to  know  Winfield  Dunn  during  Howard  Baker's  first  unsuccess- 
ful race  in  1964.   Probably  I'd  have  to  say  that  Winfield  Dunn  was  a  tele- 
phone voice  before  he  was  a  face  to  me.   Because  we  had  Wats  Line  here  in 
Baker's  state  campaign  headquarters  and  of  course,  it  was  a  state  Wats 
Line  and  we  talked  with  friends  and  supporters  all  over  the  state.   I 
remember  on  many  occasions  speaking  with  Winfield  about  various  things, 
because  at  that  time  he  was  extremely  active  in  the  Republican  Party 
politics  in  Shelby  County,  and  I  know  he  was  in  1966,  and  I  believe  he 
was  the  County  Party  Chairman  as  early  as  1964.   I  may  be  mistaken  about 
that,  but  then  I  believe  that  he  was. 

We  spoke  often  with  Winfield  and  Harry  Wellford,  who  is  now  a  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Tennessee,  people  like 
Louie  Donelson,  many  people  in  Memphis  who  have  worked  very  hard  in  the 
Republican  circles.   Of  course,  during  the  years  that  I  was  state  chairman, 
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Winfield,  I  know  during  that  period  of  time,  served  as  party  chairman  in 
Shelby  County  and  I  had  many  occasions  to  work  with  him  and  speak  with 
him  and  be  with  him.   I  visited  Memphis  several  times  at  various  party 
functions  during  that  period  of  time. 

Winfield  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  1968  Republican  National  Con- 
vention.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  attended  a  (for  the  lack  of  a  better 
word,  I  guess)  a  nuts  and  bolts  political  seminar  in  Washington  sometime 
during  the  year  of  '67  or  '68  or  '69   sometime  in  that  period.   It  was 
one  of  these  seminars  that  was  giving  you  various  ideas  on  campaign 
techniques.   It  was  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

In  the  election  of  1970  you  had  both  a  governor's  race  and  a  senate 
race  that  year  for  the  senate  seat  that  was  then  held  by  Senator  Albert 
Gore.   It  was  during  that  period  of,   or  the  latter  part  of  '69,  that 
Bill  Brock,  who  was  then  the  Congressman  from  the  Third  Congressional 
District  in  Chattanooga  was  almost  a  certain  candidate  for  that  senate 
seat.   Bill  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  pushing  to  have  Dr.  Nat  Winston  run 
for  governor  with  him.   He  made  several  public  announcements  and  intro- 
duced Dr.  Winston  at  several  political  meetings. 

So  late  in  '69  I  discussed  with  my  friend,  Tex  Ritter,  a  possibility 
of  our  teaming  up  together.   He  could  run  for  the  nomination  for  the 
Senate  and  I  could  run  for  governor.   I  had  known  Tex  for  quite  some  time. 
I'd  say  I'd  met  him  back  approximately  in  1967  or  1968.   He  was  a  very 
interested  Republican  worker  and  was  always  willing  to  perform  at 
functions  where  his  entertainment  was  solicited.   I  remember  on  one 
occasion  as  state  chairman,  we  had  a  cavalcade  of  stars  dinner  arrange- 
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ment  across  the  state--it  was  a  gigantic  fund-raising  effort  —  that  he 
had  been  at  the  one  held  in  Johnson  City  in  which  not  only  did  he 
perform  but  he  had  made  a  talk  on  that  occasion  that  he  was  there  with 
Senator  Murphy,  then  the  senator  from  California  and  made  a  talk  that 
greatly  impressed  those  persons  present.   As  a  result  we  announced  our 
candidacies  jointly  in  January  of  1970  in  Nashville. 

Now  that  was  an  extremely  early  announcement.   Normally  a  candi- 
date would  wait  till  much  later,  but  during  the  period  of  time  that 
I  was  state  chairman,  I  felt  that  party  primaries  —  serious  primaries- 
were  important  to  the  building  of  the  party.   The  Republicans  in  this 
state  had  never  had  enough  people  to  have  serious  primaries  before. 
You  had  the  whole  summer  in  which  the  Democrats  were  almost  monopoli- 
zing the  front  page  of  the  newspapers  and  the  top  stories  on  the  TV  and 
radio  news.   When  the  primaries  were  over  in  August,  the  Republicans  had 
a  hard  time  getting  known  because  he  had  not  been  involved  in  a  real 
serious  primary,  therefore,  no  news  interest  in  his  particular  race. 

So  I  announced  early.   I  felt  that  we  were  surely  going  to  have  a 
serious  primary  that  year.   I  certainly  didn't  anticipate  as  many 
serious  candidates  as  we  did.   But  I  had  a  particular  problem:   I  was 
from  the  heavy  Republican  area.   I  knew  that  my  friend,  Bill  Jenkins, 
who  at  that  time  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
Tennessee  General  Assembly.   He  was  a  lawyer  at  that  time  from  Rogers- 
ville.   He  is  presently  one  of  the  three  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  here  in  Knoxville.   I  knew  that  Bill  harbored  ambitions  to 
be  that  first  Republican  governor  in  approximately  fifty  years.    I 
knew  that  if  there  was   only  one   candidate  in  the  Republican   primary 


from  heavily  Republican  East  Tennessee  that  he  would  have  a  built  in  ad- 
vantage.  If  there  were  two,  they  would  surely  defeat  each  other  and 
hence  my  early  surprise  announcement.   And  it  was  a  surprise  and  it  was 
kept  heavily  a  secret --actually  until  the  morning  of  the  day  that  we 
announced  that  afternoon. 

Right  now--and  this  is  funny--I  cannot  remember  the  date.   I  do  re- 
member that  it  was  the  first  Monday  after  New  Year's  of  1970.   I  also 
happen  to  remember  that  it  was  the  day  that  they  discovered  the   Yablon- 
ski  bodies.   The  reason  I  remember  that  is  because  Monday  after  a  holiday 
weekend  is  normally  a  very  sparse  news  day.   It  is  very  easy  for  a 
political  candidate  to  monopolize  the  news.   Lo  and  behold,  the   very 
same  day   that  the  announcement  was  this   spectacular  national  news 
story  on  the  discovery  of  the  murder  of  the  Yablonski  family. 

No  other  candidate  entered  the  race  for  governor  until  April. 
At  this  time  we  knew  that  Maxey  Jarman  and  Bill  Jenkins  and  Winfield  Dunn 
were  all  serious  prospects.   There  was  a  good  bit  of  jockeying  going  on 
among  those  three  .because  obviously,  unless  Bill  Jenkins  ran  it  would 
not  be  wise  for  he  or  Maxey  Jarman  from  Nashville  or  Winfield  Dunn  from 
Memphis  to  even  enter  the  race.   And  there  were  a  few  times  when  they 
had  originally  scheduled  their  announcing  for  governor  after  Bill  Jenkins 
was  supposed  to  announce  and  then  Bill  would  put  his  off  and  they  would 
have  to  put  theirs  off  waiting  to  see  or  not  if  he  was  going  to  run. 

I  had  one  serious  conversation  with  Bill  trying  to  talk  him  out  of 
getting  into  the  race  and  I  can't  recall  exactly  when  it  was,  but  it  was 
in  the  very  early  spring  of  that  year.   I  remember  it  was  at  a  rally 
held  at  Farragut  High  School  in  Knoxville  at  which  all  persons  who 
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supposedly  were  team  candidates  that  year  were  present  and  spoke. 
Afterwards,  Bill  and  I  discussed  it  and  Bill  thought  that  he  could  get 
into  the  race  and  win  and  it  was  my  idea  that  if  he  entered  the  race, 
we  were  both  defeated  the  moment  that  he  entered,  or  at  least  that  was 
a  good  possibility.   I  had  been  an  announced  candidate  for  four  months 
and  was  in  no  position  at  that  point  to  get  out. 

So  Bill  did  announce  in  a  very  rapid  succession,  within  the  next 
few  days  actually — my  recollection  within  the  next  two  weeks — Maxey 
Jarman  and  Winfield  Dunn  then  announced  in  rapid  succession.   I  would 
say  I  was  defeated  the  day  that  Bill  Jenkins  announced  his  candidacy. 
I  always  felt  that  Bill  was  also  defeated  the  day  that  he  announced  his 
candidacy. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Simply  by  having  two  people  from  Knox 

County  or  the  same  area? 
MR.  ROBERTSON:  From  East  Tennessee  that  would  split 

up  that  heavily  Republican  vote.   It 
worked  just  that  way.   Winfield,  as  expected,  carried  Shelby  County  al- 
most solidly.   He  received  approximately  97%  of  the  vote,  the  other  3% 
being  distributed  among   the  three  remaining  candidates.   I  would  sus- 
pect that  that  3%  probably  just  pulled  the  wrong  lever  by  mistake  (Laughter) 
because  I  felt  from  the  beginning  that  as  long  as  Shelby  County  had  its 
own  candidate  that  there  was  no  reason  to  even  campaign  there.   I  dropped 
out — I  wasn't  even  in  Memphis  in  the  last  30  days  of  the  campaign,  maybe 
the  last  six  weeks.   I  certainly  didn't  spend  much  time  there.   I  think 
Bill  Jenkins  and  Maxey  Jarman  both  continued  to  carry  on  a  campaign  there, 
but  as  you  see,  it  didn't  do  them  any  good.     I  got  about 
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just  as  many  votes  as  they  did  without  campaigning  there--which  was 
nominal. 

As  expected,  Maxey  Jarman  carried  his  area  generally,  which  was 
Middle  Tennessee  and  he  carried  a  few  middle  and  northeast  Tennessee 
counties.   Winfield  Dunn  carried  Jefferson  County,  right  now  I  do  not 
recall  any  other  East  Tennessee  county.   Bill  Jenkins  and  I  pretty  well 
split  East  Tennessee.   I  carried  the  Knoxville  area  and  the  Tri-cities 
area  and  the  Cumberland  Plateau  area  and  he  carried  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  districts.   Actually,  I  guess  the  county  that  was  my  best  county 
was  Sevier  County  out  of  which  I  got  a  majority.   Knox  County--Winf ield 
made  a  real  fine  break  through.   He  ran  second  in  Knox  County,  and  that 
was  a  tremendous  victory  there.   In  most  of  these  East  Tennessee 
counties  Winfield  generally  ran  either  third  or  fourth. 

The  Shelby  County  vote  was  far  far  larger  in  that  Republican  primary 
than  it  has  ever  been  before.   This  was  a  miscalculation  on  my  part  and 
this  is  what  gave  Winfield  the  edge  over  Maxey  Jarman.   Maxey  was  put- 
ting together  votes  in  small  Republican  counties,  but  a  lot  of  them. 
My  memory  is  that  the  largest  voter  turnout  in  a  Republican  primary  in 
Shelby  County  prior  to  that  time  was  approximately  15,000.   It  ran 
approximately  in  this  primary  35,000--in  this  particular  primary—which 
was  the  winning  margin. 

Of  course,  on  the  Democratic  side  we  had  one  of  those  candidates 
that  for  the  nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary  that's  one  of  those 
that  two  years  prior  to  the  primary  he  was  almost  a  certain  victor. 
I'm  talking  of  course,  about  John  J.  Hooker  Jr.   But  because  of  his 
misfortunes  in  business  during  the  last  year  prior  to  the  primary,  he 
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was  still  able  to  win  the  Democratic  primary  but  it  so  weakened  him 
apparently  with  the  public  that.  .  .   Of  course,  I  think  we  had  a  lot 
of  trends  running  in  1970  also,   because  really  the  Republicans  swept 
the  state  elections  that  year  with  Winfield  leading  the  ticket. 

After  I  was  defeated  in  the  primary,  of  course,  I  worked  in 
Winfield 's  campaign  strictly  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  doing  every- 
thing I  could  to  muster  the  work  and  support  of  the  people  who  had 
supported  me  in  the  primary.   My  efforts  principally  were  centered  in 
the  Knoxville  area  and  the  Gatlinburg  area  and  the  Tri-cities  area 
particularly  in  the  Washington,  Carter  and  Unicoi  counties  there  where 
I  had  carried  heavily  in  the  primary. 

Of  course,  Winfield  won  rather  handily  over  Mr.  Hooker  that  year. 
I'd  like  to  spend  if  I  might  —  this  is  getting  a  wee  bit  personal,  I 
suppose, --but  I'd  like  to  sort  of  analyze  what  in  my  mind  is  the  major 
assets  and  liabilities  of  those  four  candidates  who  were  in  that 
Republican  primary  for  governor  that  year.   Winfield  had  far  and  away 
the  finest  public  personality  of  any  of  the  four  of  us.   By  education 
and  by  vocation  and  by  experience,  he  was  probably  the  least  qualified, 
but  he  had  a  tremendous  winning  personality.   He  had  the  ability  to 
elicit  people's  support. 

Maxey  Jarman,  of  course,  was  a  big,  big  businessman  at  that  point. 
He  had  Genesco,  I  guess,  which  was  at  its  apex  in  size.   It  had  gone 
through  a  period  of  a  tremendous  number  of  mergers  and  acquisitions  of 
major  national  companies.   He  built  it  from  a  shoe  factory,  so  to  speak, 
to  a  very  diversified  business.   Maxey  made  a  credible  public  appearance, 
but  not  one  to  compare  with  Winfield  Dunn.   I  felt,  of  course,  Bill 
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Jenkins  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  in  the  race.   Due  to  Bill's  ex- 
perience in  the  State  General  Assembly  and  having  become  the  first 
Republican  speaker  of  that   body  for  probably  forever--I  don't  know 
about  that--but  certainly  not  in  my  lifetime  had  there  been  nor  has 
there  been  since. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  believe  there  had  been  before. 

MR.  ROBERTSON:  I  felt,  of  course,  I  already  said  before 

that  I  never  felt  that  Bill  had  a  chance 
of  winning  the  day  that  he  announced  and  I  never  felt  that  I  had  a 
chance  of  winning  from  the  day  that  he  announced.   I  felt  that,  however, 
that  if  anyone  of  the  three  had  won  that  nomination,  that  is  Winfield 
Dunn  or  Bill  Jenkins  or  myself,  we  could  have  defeated  Mr.  Hooker,  but  I 
have  serious  doubts  that  if  Mr.  Jarman  won  the  nomination  that  he  could 
have  defeated  Mr.  Hooker  simply  because  both  had   built  a  reputation  in 
business  that  was  their  reason  for  presenting  themselves  for  candidates 
that  year  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  one  who  had  been  successful 
to  jump  on  one  who  had  been  recently  unsuccessful.   So  I  felt  from  the 
very  night  of  the  election  when  it  became  apparent  that  Winfield  Dunn 
was  going  to  be  nominated  that  he  would  be  elected. 

Winfield  surrounded  himself  with  some  good  people.   I  can't  really 
comment  too  much  on  his  four  years  as  governor  because  I  did  not  serve 
in  his  government.   I  don't  know  if  this  has  ever  been  made  public,  but  I 
don't  see  that  it  is  either  here  nor  there,  Winfield  did  ask  me  to  serve 
as  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  I  declined  for  personal  reasons,  not  be- 
cause I  had  any  reservations  about  serving  in  his  government.   It  would 
have  been  an  honor,  but  I,  for  my  own  personal  and  financial  reasons,  had 
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to  come  back  to  work  practicing  Law  furiously.   (Laughter) 

So  I  can't  comment  on  his  four  years  except  as  an  ordinary  citizen 
and  taxpayer  who  observed  from  the  outside  so  to  speak.   I  think  that 
Winfield  had  great  ideas  and  this  brings  me  to  the  issues  actually  in 
the   primary  that  year.   I  never  felt  that  there  were  any  issues  among 
those  four  candidates  —  in  other  words  —  important  significant  issues  on 
which  there  was  any  real  difference  of  opinion.   I  felt  that  all  four 
took  a  realistic  viewpoint  on  the  age-old   issue  of  taxes,  for  example, 
with  none  making  any  promises  whatsoever  as  to  what  would  or  would  not 
be  done  about  raising  additional  state  revenue  or  raising  taxes. 

We  had  just  gone  through  a  period  under  Buford  Ellington  and  I 
always  looked  upon  and  referred  to  Buford  Ellington  as  a  kind  of  care- 
taker type  of  governor  anyway.   The  term  of  the  governor  starting  in  1971 
was  one  that  needed  far-reaching  actions  and  ideas  and  I  think  Winfield 
furnished  probably  the  most  progressive  leadership  of  any  governor  in  my 
lifetime.   He  got  into  a  lot  of  controversies  and  while  some  of  these 
controversies  — for  example  — on  the  controversy  with  the  folks  in  Hamblen— 
Morristown  area— over  regional  jail  question. 

There  wasn't  anything  wrong  with  the  concept  that  the  governor  was 
trying  to  establish.   That  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  issue.   It  had 
only  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  wanted  to  put  it  in  that  particular 
locality  and  the  folks  who  lived  there  didn't  want  it  there.   But  it 
was  a  tremendous  concept. 

The  controversy  he  had  over  the  medical  school  in  Johnson  City  — he 
was  correct  in  his  position  there.   The  amount  of  money  as  I  understand  it 
that  would  be  available  for  that  medical  school  initially  would  have  been 
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just  enough  to  have  had  a  third  or  fourth  rate  medical  school.   In 
order  to  make  it  first  rate  it  would  have  taken  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  from  the  state  level.   Frankly,  I  don't  think  people  in  Tennessee 
were  or  are  willing  to  support  a  medical  school  in  that  location  to  the 
extent  financially  that  it  would  require.   I  think  Winfield  knew  that  and 
I  think  he  was  correct. 

Highways,  of  course,  was  a  big  issue  in  that  1970  primary  in  East 
Tennessee.   Principally,  the  highways  between  Knoxville  and  the  Tri- 
cities  area--a  hot  issue.   That  was  of  course,  before  any  substantial 
amount  of  either  1-40  or  1-81  was  completed.   These  were  very  hilly, 
curvy  highways.   Highway  411,  for  example,  that  runs  all  the  way  from 
Tri-cities  to  the  Tennessee-Georgia  line  at  or  near  Benton  in  Polk 
County  still  has  some  one-way  bridges—one  car  has  to  stop  on  one  side 
until  the  other  crosses  yet  it  is  a  U.S.  highway.   This  was  a  very 
heavy  issue  that  year,   but  not  among  the  candidates.   In  other  words,  it 
was  something  that  all  four  of  the  candidates  had  to  deal  with,  but 
there  were  no  sharp  disagreements  among  the  four  as  to  the  approach  that 
should  be  used. 

That  gives  you  some  background  as  to  me  and  to  my  political  in- 
volvement and  to  this  race  specifically.   Any  questions  at  this  point 
may  refresh  me. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  think  your  greatest  strengths 

were  in  starting  your  campaign,  Mr. 
Robertson? 

MR.  ROBERTSON:  Well,  the  strengths  that  I  had?   Probably 

at  the  time  that  I  started,  I  was  better 
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known  than  the  other  three  by  virtue  of  having  served  as  state  chairman 
and  I  had  given  it,  frankly,  I  had  given  it  almost  full-time.   I  knew 
that  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  building  a  brand  new  two-party  system 
in  Tennessee  and  it  was  my  whole  goal.   I  traveled  the  state  from  one  end 
to  the  other  endlessly.   I  was  known  by  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV 
people.   I  knew  how  to  run  a  state  campaign.   Now  this  may  sound  funny 
but  a  state-wide  campaign  is  a  tremendous  undertaking. 

I  think  this  was  one  thing  that  was  attributable  to  Senator  Baker's 
success  in  1966.   In  1964  when  he  ran  the  first  time  we  had  nobody  in  the 
Republican  Party  who  knew  how  to  run  a  state-wide  campaign  because  we 
had  never  run  one- -nobody  had!   So  they  were  a  bunch  of  beginners  who 
had  to  learn  by  trial  and  error.   I  remember  in  a  speech,  I  think  it 
was  in  Jackson,  Ross  Bass  called  us  "Baker  and  his  young  punks".   In  '64, 
we  learned  how  to  run  one  and  in  '66  we  did  run  a  successful  one.   In  '68 
we  were  successful  in  the  presidential  candidate  carrying  Tennessee  in 
a  very  difficult  race--a  three  way  race  in  which  George  Wallace  was 
running  heavily  in  the  Southern  states.   The  day  before  the  election, 
you  could  get  wagers  all  over  this  state  that  he  would  carry  Tennessee. 
So  I  think  there  was  the  know-how  aspect  that  did  give  me  some  strength. 

You  asked  me  about  strengths.   I  think  I'd  rather  talk  about  weak- 
ness.  I  feel  like  in  addition  to  the  two  candidates  from  East  Tennessee, 
my  candidacy's  greatest  weakness  was  lack  of  money.   There  were  simply 
not  enough  Republicans  in  this  area  who  believed  that  they  could  elect  a 
governor  that  year  to  support  financially  two  candidates  from  this 
area.   Many  people  as  a  result  didn't  give  to  either  one.   Many  would 
give  to  one  and  not  the  other,  but  my  greatest  weakness  was  that  of 
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money.   This  was  something  that  perhaps--I  guess  it  was  no  way  of  over- 
coming that.   I  guess  that  was  part  of  the  problem  that  both  Bill 
Jenkins  and  I  being  in  the  race. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  This  is  hypothetical,  of  course,  but  if 

Bill  Jenkins  had  not  announced,  what  do 
you  think  would  have  happened  in  the  campaign? 
MR.  ROBERTSON:  I  think  Maxey  Jarman  would  have  gotten  in 

against  me,  but  I  don't  think  Winfield 
would  have  run.   I  think  that  is  the  difference  in  the  two  men.   I  think 
Winfield  and  his  advisors  would  not  have  felt  that  they  could  go  head-on 
against  an  East  Tennessee  Republican.   On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Maxey 
Jarman  being  the  captain  of  industry  that  he  was  and  at  the  age  that  he 
was,  if  he  were  ever  to  run,  I'd  say  it  had  to  be  that  year.   I  think 
Maxey  wanted  to  cap  off  a  career  with  having  been  governor.   I  think 
it  would  have  been  a  good  possibility  it  would  have  been  a  head-to-head 
race. 

But  I  felt  that  with  Winfield  waiting  to  make  sure  that  Bill  Jenkins 
was  going  to  run  before  he  announced  indicated  to  me  that  Winfield  would 
not  have  run  had  Bill  not  announced. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  any  Republican,  I  be- 

lieve you  indicated,  except  Jarman  might 
have  beaten  Hooker  that  year? 

MR.  ROBERTSON:  Yes,  any  of  those   three  candidates. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Robertson. 
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